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WHAT HUMANE 
WORKERS ARE DOING 


he 


The annual convention of the American Humane 
Association took place in Cincinnati, November 4, 
5, 6, in the hall of the Burnet House. Delegates 
were present from many of the states and letters 
were received from state societies not able to send 
delegates. After addresses of welcome from mem- 
bers of the local Humane Society, the president, 
the Hon. James M. Brown of Toledo, gave a re- 
port of the work and the needs of the association. 
He laid great stress upon several points, one of 
He stated that 
over one hundred million cattle pass over the 


them being cattle transportation. 


railroads every year, and that in spite of the law that 
no cattle shall be kept on trains over twenty-eight 
hours without rest or food and water, this law is 
continually broken, and great suffering is constantly 
inflicted on cattle in transport. The only remedy 
that Mr. Brown could at present suggest is that 
the national society should be so well supported 
that it can keep reliable men employed to act as de- 
tective agents to find out the time the cattle are 
started and what time they arrive, and in what 
condition. This work is not done because‘there is 


not money enough to pay responsible men to do it. 


The great need of money was further stated as 
The shipping of 
horses for war has been accompanied by great suf- 


an obstacle in caring for horses. 
fering. In one instance Mr. Brown was told by a 
man who was employed to look after the horses 
that over four hundred fine horses were thrown 
overboard because of the overcrowding of the ship. 


The need of organizing new humane societies 
all over the country and of helping the weak socie- 
Millions of 
dollars are given every year for charitable organi- 


ties calls for generous financial aid. 
zations. Mr. Brown said that there were thousands 
of wealthy men who would give money to advance 
humane work for the lower animals if they could be 
brought to realize the great need of this work 
and the immense amount of suffering that goes on 
daily which might be checked. 


Mrs. Caroline Earle White, speaking of cruel- 
ties abroad, gave the following letter written by 
Mrs. Anna. Conover, who is devoting herself to 
the work of bettering the condition of horses: 

‘¢ Having heard and read much about the aw- 
ful way French horses were treated in stables, I 


was determined to go and see for myself: accord-- 


ingly I hired a cocher ‘tenement’ one night in: 
May; it was raining in torrents, but with the 
hood of the carriage drawn, my companion and | 
had no difficulty to be smuggled into the stable 


yard, which was situated a long way out of Paris. 


It was about 1.30 a. M. 
too sickening to describe. 
horses were packed like sardines where there was 


The sight I saw was 


only room for three hundred. 


lying about in the gangways, only to be kicked 


out of their repose by half-drunken and besotted 
stable men; others were running about loose, try- 


Tired horses were 


About five hundred | 


ing to get free, and were beaten with sticks about 


the head. Blind horses were knocking their 
heads against carriages. I had been told that the 
horses which did not work had no food given 
This I could but believe, because the 
wooden planks which divided them were half 
gnawed away. In the stable yard was a small 
pool of water used for them to bathe in, which gave 


them. 


forth a fearful stench, it being filthy with green 


slime and dirt. 


‘¢ The lash of the whip outside the stables is. 


nothing compared to the sufferings inside of them. 
Lying down, horses are trampled upon by other 


horses; if frantically rushing about, they are ~ 


knocked back by sticks into their places. 


considerate, when the owners are so heartless 
and callous? | b 

“The horses depend entirely upon the kind-heart- 
I have seen the stables. 
they were ‘havens of rest’ 


edness of their drivers. 
of the ‘loueurs’; 
compared to the big stables of one of Paris’s big- 
They had at least straw and a 
chance for repose, whilst in the company’s stables 


gest companies. 


they use ‘tourbe,’ which, if not changed often, — 
That which I saw in the — 


gets putrid and _ filthy. 


How isit 
possible to expect the overcharged cocher to be 


\ 


Po 


Ir 


stables above mentioned had not been changed _ 


for months; if fresh the horses are liable to eat it, 


and I am told it makes them consumptive. Words 


fail me to continue to describe the horrors; suffice 
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it to say, that it is time that such scandalous be- 
havior on the part of rich companies should be 
exposed. It isa disgrace to a civilized nation, to 
say nothing of a city like Paris, that such a state 
of things should exist. p 

*« The description I have given is a truthful one. 
For eight months I have worked incessantly, try- 
ing to get at the bottom of the true evil, and I 
_ find, as I have said before, in nine cases out of a 
dozen, brutality is the fault of the ‘loueurs’ and 
‘compagnies’ as well as the indifference of the 
public, who consider neither the cochers nor the 
horses. = 

** Much cruelty might be prevented if each indi- 
vidual person, in taking a cab, would consider 
that the cocher does not drive about for his pleas- 
ure alone, and that the horse is not a locomotive, 
but a helpmate and a useful companion to men. Let 
us hope that better times are in store for both 
cabmen and horses. Already the change is won- 
derful. All who take notice must. observe it. Every 
one of us can stop cruelty by showing enough 
moral courage to tell the drivers when taking a 
cab to ‘please do not beat your horse.’ Let us 
remember the words of Ruskin, ‘He who is not 
actively kind, is cruel.’ ” 
_ Two months later Miss Conover writes again to 
the Paris Herald that, owing to her efforts during 
eight months, one of the worst stables in Paris had 
been closed up by its owner. 


The Annual Starvation of Cattle 


One of the most valuable papers read at the con- 
vention was sent by Mr. E. K. Whitehead, who 
has done a wonderful work in Chicago by forming 
a State Bureau of Child and Animal Protection. 
Mr. Whitehead knows all the conditions of the 
cattle on the western plains, and in his letter he 
says: ‘‘The National Stock Growers’ Association 
boasts of representing the owners of forty million 
head of stock worth over five hundred million dol- 
lars. The United States census report of 1900 
shows that there were in these states twenty-four 
million cattle distinguished from dairy or farm 
stock. That is, cattle that were expected to shift 
for themselves on the plains with little or no pro- 
vision for food, water or shelter. . . . On one 
single ranch in Texas last winter five hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of cattle died. On many, 


many ranches half the cattle were lost. On some 
three-quarters, and on almost all the ranches those 
that did not die went down to the verge of death 
and suffered all its pain without its relief.” 


Mr. Whitehead rightly says that ‘‘there is no 
blacker stain on the civilization of this nation to-day 
than this. . It is like the figures astronomers 
give us, meaningless, because we cannot grasp 
The mind and heart cannot take in what 
this means. It saddens one for a lifetime to see 
the ghastly corpses of starved cattle on the plains 
Poor, 


them. 


and the still more ghastly living ones. 
fleshless frames, their dull brains sodden with suf- 


fering, staggering about with staring eyes and list- 


less steps, growing ever weaker till they stumble 
and fall in little heaps of hide and bones. The 
owners of these animals are ‘our best citizens,’ 
foremost in politics, society, business and religion, 
warmly clad, eating three meals a day, sleeping in 
comfortable beds paid for by the sufferings of these 
unhappy beasts, deliberately put where their own- 
ers know that many of them will die lingering 
deaths, but enough will survive to make a profit.” 

Briefly put, Mr. Whitehead sums up the remedy 
for this terrible evil into three heads: first, educa- 
tion of public sentiment as to the abuse of animals; 
second, education of stock growers to see that neg- 
lect of stock is poor business policy; third, the 
passage and enforcement of laws forbidding cruelty 
to animals. . 

In only two of the twenty-three states west of 
the Mississippi is any systematic and comprehen- 
sive work along these lines being done, while in 
eight out of the twenty-three there are neither laws 
nor organizations for their enforcement. ‘The ex- 
perience of the state of Colorado since the Bureau 
for Child and Animal Protection was established 
by Mr. Whitehead has shown that the great rem- | 
edy lies in such efforts as his. In one instance 
this Bureau seized and sold at auction last winter 
nearly two thousand head of starving ponies, rang- 
ing over three counties, and also relieved over 
one hundred thousand head of cattle. 


Mrs. Mary F. Lovell gave an excellent paper 
on Humane Education, but we shall have to save 
that for next month. 
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STORIES THAT ARE 


SAID TO BE TRUE 


There are men who regard the horse purely 
from the selfish point of view, and prize him only 
for his speed and ability to work for them, and 
these are apt to declare that the horse is stupid and 
has no capacity for affection, but there are thou- 
sinds of facts that show the contrary. 

Naturally a horse is lacking in affection when he 
is used simply as a machine and never given an op- 
portunity or encouragement to attach himself to any 
living creature. 

The New York Herald tells a story of two white 
horses which were worked and trained together in 
a circus. When they were past their ycuth ard no 
longer able to earn money for their employer they 
were separated and sold to different masters. One 
horse was used to draw an ambulance for the city, 
and between work hours he amused the stable boys 
by his unforgotten circus tricks. The other did 
duty as a cart horse and had an owner who kept 
him strictly to business. 

One day recently the cart horse escaped from his 
stable and started out on a tour of investigation. 
Then a coincidence happened, unusual but not im- 
possible. He met his old-time companion drawing 
an ambulance, and a mutual recognition followed. 
Each horse neighed a joyous greeting, and the 
cart horse insisted on trotting beside the ambulance 
horse until the driver of the ambulance reached a 
police station, when the truant was easily cap- 
tured, as his whole attention was on his newly 
found friend. 

When taken to the siable where the patrol 
wagon was kept he appeared to be looking for his 
comrade to follow him, but it is not likely the two 
old friends will ever meet again. 

Stories have been told of horses that have died 
of grief when separated from a companion they 
But these faithful 
helpers of man have little consideration shown them 


had long been accustomed to. 
by the great majority of mankind. 
A Good Dog Story 


The following interesting story is taken from 
the New York Times: 


While Sergeant Burns of the West Sixty-eighth 
street station was busy making out reports, a man 
entered the station house carrying a bag. He 
handled it with extreme care and kept it at arm’s 
length. 

‘¢Well?” said the sergeant, looking up. 


The man carefully put the bag down, and as he 
did so there came from it a series of growls and | 


barks which brought the policemen from the back 
room. ae | 
‘‘What have you got there?” asked Burns in 
alarm. 

‘SA mad dog,” answered the stranger. 

The man, who said he was Joseph Macaicli of 
265 West Fifty-ninth street, continuing, told the 
police that the dog had shown symptoms of being 
mad and that, not willing to take any chances, he 
had brought the animal to the police to dispose of. 


Sergeant Burns ordered the dog locked up and — 


taken out of the bag. Then by telephone he noti- 


fied the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to — 


Animals. 

At midnight the dog still occupied a cell.in the 
station house, and the police say that they are really 
getting very fond of the animal. Captain Kear 
visited the prisoner, and reported that he did not 
look very mad. 
he sent out and purchased a good meal for the 
dog. The captain said that he did not know how, 


under the new charter, the dog was to be disposed 


of if the society did not call for it. 


Max 

I thought some of the readers of Our Fourfooted 
Friends might like to hear about our cat, Max. He 
is a large tiger cat with a very wise face and is a 


great pet. One time when mamma was going to 


be away from home all day she told the girl to give © 


Max his lunch at noon as usual. On her return 
she asked Kate if she had fed Max, and she an- 


swered: ‘‘Sure, mum. I fixed his meal and rang ~ 


the bell, and he came out and ate it, and neither of 
us said a word.” 


When we go away to my grandmother’s home > ae 


in the summer our pussy always goes too in his 
basket. 
and Betty and Max have great fun playing to- 
gether. 

One warm morning we heard a noise in the 


They have a little Angora kitten there, 


Having thus expressed himself, _ 


4 


‘ 
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pantry and found Max pawing the. mouse trap. 
There was a mouse in it, so we at once took it 


away from him. The next day while at breakfast 


_we heard something go bump, bump on the stairs, 


and there was Max, with the trap in his mouth, 
carryingit up to hisownroom. ‘There was another 
mouse in it, and he thought he would steal a march 
on us, but it was taken away from him again, poor 
boy! When he is away visiting he will never go 
to bed until he has had a little lunch. 

Max is very fond of music and will always come 
and sit near the piano when any one is playing, or 
jump up on it and lie down. He likes to walk 
back and forth on the keyboard too.—Elsie F. 


Steinheimer. 


LITTLE NADJY. 


Do Dogs Talk? A True Story 

Stray and Jack were very near neighbors and 
fast friends; they often took long walks together, 
going off for miles and calling at every house. 
Stray was a medium-sized Newfoundland, with 


good, mild, honest eyes and a fine glossy black 


coat, while Jack was a small-sized terrier. 
Not long ago a family came into the neighbor- 
hood, bringing with them two bulldogs about the 


size of Jack. One day Jack thought he would 
make a friendly call on the new neighbors, but he 
was not well received; they soon got into a quar- 
rel and Jack was badly bitten and came home cry- 
ing piteously. Stray heard him cry and came to 
see what was the trouble. He licked Jack’s 
wounded shoulder and tried all he could to com- 
fort him. He seemed to understand in some way 
just what had happened to him and what dog it 
was that had hurt him,-for after he had comforted 
this companion he went out and found the dog that 
had injured Jack, passing the other bulldog that had 
not been in the quarrel. When he approached the 
dog that had hurt Jack he put his nose down close 
to his and seemed to say something to him that ex- 
cited him so much that his hair stood up straight 
on his back. Then Stray gave the bulldog a good 
shaking and sent him home howling. After this 
he trotted cheerfully back to Jack, and in all prob- 
ability told his friend that he had punished the dog 
that had hurt him so. . 

It seemed very evident to those who watched 
this little incident that Jack told Stray who hurt 
him, and Stray told the bull terrier that he was 
going to punish him for it, and then Stray went 
back again and told Jack he had done it. 

Let us not call these animals dumb; they have a 
speech of their own which they understand and 
which we might learn if we took a little more pains 
to do so.—Alice M. Blanchard. 


In an account of her life written by herself 
Miss Cobbe says: ‘‘It is not the four legs nor the. 
silky or shaggy coat of a dog which should pre- 
vent us from discerning his inner nature of thought 
and love—limited thought, it is true, but unlimited 
love. 

‘¢That he is dumb is to me only another claim (as 
it would be in a human child) on my considera- 
tion. But I should be very sorry indeed to say or 
think, like Byron, when my dog dies, that I ‘had 
but one true friend, and here he lies.’ As regards 
the children, indeed, I have always been fond of 
those which came in my way. And if the tenth 
commandment had gone on to forbid one’s covet- 
ing one’s neighbor’s chz/d, 1 am not sure that | 
should not have to plead guilty to breaking it 
many times.”—From Friendship of Animals, by 
Edith Carrington. 
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HUMANE 


a EDUCATION 


Need of Humane Teaching 

In view of the interest that sporting men are 
trying to arouse in fox hunting, an article in a 
recent Herald is worth considering. The Bruns- 
wick Fur Club had a field trial at Barre in Octo- 
ber in which ‘‘ sixty-three of the finest hounds in 
America ” participated. J. C. Bentley of Sandy 
Springs, Maryland, an enthusiastic fox hunter and 
owner of a famous pack of hounds, gave as his 
positive decision that no hounds can run down 
the northern fox fairly. He says: ‘‘ I withdraw 
all I have said and written for years. No hound 
that barks can catch your fox. When I 
first saw this country I was confident that my 
hounds would prove my claim. They didn’t, and 
they never could. You have a better fox in a 
better country for him.” 

This trial fox hunt lasted for three consecutive 
days. 
dogs, but an examination showed him to have 
been previously injured, as he was running with 
one broken leg and a charge of buckshot in him. 


‘Hardly a fair chance for that fox, surely. 


It may be necessary in some parts of the coun- 
try to shoot the foxes when the lively little crea- 
tures become too numerous and encroach on the 
farmer’s hen preserves, but how long will it be 
before we advance far enough in civilization, as 
opposed to savagery, to consider anything that in- 
flicts suffering or death on the lower animals barba- 
rism instead of sport? 
gallop over a forest road with a fleet horse under 
him and a good dog racing at his side unless he 
is out to terrify the denizens of the forest and kill 
them if he can? Still. worse is it when women 
take up killing for sport; and it is sincerely to be 
hoped for the credit of the Christian faith that 
not many ministers of the peaceful gospel of 
Christ, a gospel that is founded on love to every 
living creature, would approve the sentiment of 
the Rev. Charles W. Merriam as expressed in 
The Congregationalist of October 17 in an article, 
‘“‘The Delights of Hunting” : 


Cannot a man enjoy a 


One fox only was caught and killed by the . 


‘¢ Women are year by year going farther and 
farther into the wilderness and becoming more 
and more expert in the handling of rod and gun. 
It may be that the future hope of the race depends 
upon this journey to nature’s heart and life; that 
the days of the amazon warriors will return, and 
the time come yet again when a man will hand 
over to the companion of his joys and sorrows, not — 
simply his heart and purse, but his safety as well.” 

Heaven help us if this is the teaching we are 
going to have from pulpit and religious news- 
paper! At least, let not those who encourage the 
slaughter of the innocent inhabitants of the forest, 
and who call it ‘‘sport” to wound and to kill, take 
upon themselves the title ‘‘ Christian,’ but let 
them rather take their rightful place with the say- 
age and the barbarian. ‘‘ Peace on earth ” cannot 
exist where there are warring and bloodshed. It — 
may sometimes be a painful necessity to kill, but 
no Christian man or woman, no men or women 


~who are marching on toward the higher civiliza- 


tion, will regard the taking of life as a pleasure. 

In a recent account of a hunt in which men and 
women took part one ‘‘ milk-white doe” was shot 
and another that was almost a pure white. Wo- 
men’s names are given as if this slaughter was 
something to be proud of, instead of a disgrace to 
womanhood. | 

A woman may learn how to shoot and shoot 
well if she fancies this sort of practice, without 
making her pleasure mean torture or death to any 
A man may travel through the 
woods and enjoy all that is beautiful in nature 
without using or carrying a gun, the Rey. — 
Charles W. Merriam to the contrary. . es 


living thing. 


The Pleasures of Hunting? 

It was a pretty picture, maternal love on the one 
part, and happy trust on the other. | ne 

The doe lifted her head with a quick motion. 
Had she heard something? Probably it was only 
the south wind in the balsams. There was silence 
all about inthe forest. With an affectionate glance 
at her fawn she continued picking up her break- 
fast. . 

But suddenly she started, head erect, eyes di- 
lated, a tremor in her limbs. She turned her head 
to the south; she listened intently. 

There was a sound, a distinct, prolonged note, 
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pervading the woods. 
had no doubt now. 


It was repeated. The doe 
It was the baying of a hound 
far off, at the foot of the mountain. 

Time enough to fly; time enough to put miles 
between her and the hound before he should come 
upon her fresh trail; yes, time enough. But there 
was the fawn. 

The cry of the hound was repeated, more dis- 
tinct this time. The mother bounded away a few 
paces. The fawn started up with an anxious 
bleat. The doe turned; she 
couldn’t leave it. 

She walked away toward the west, the little 


thing skipped after her. It was slow going for 


she came back; 


the slender legs, over the fallen logs 
and through the rasping bushes. 
The doe bounded in advance and 
waited. The fawn scrambled after 
her, slipping and tumbling along, 
and whining a good deal because its 
mother kept always moving away 
from it. 

Whenever the fawn caught up, he 
was quite content to frisk about. He 
breakfast, for 
thing ; and his mother wouldn’t stand 
still. 
and his weak legs were tangled in 


wanted more one 
She moved on continually ; 


the roots of the narrow deer path. 
Suddenly came a sound that threw 


a 
short, sharp yelp, followed by a pro- 
longed howl, caught up and re- 


the doe into a panic of terror, 


echoed by other bayings along the 
mountain side. The danger was cer- 
She could 
not crawl on in this way; the dogs 
them. She 
The fawn, 
scrambling after her, tumbled over, 
‘and bleated piteously. Flight with 
the fawn was impossible. | 
The doe returned and stood by it, 
head erect and nostrils distended. 
The 
fawn lays down contentedly, and the 
doe licked him for a moment. Then, 
with the swiftness of a bird, she 
dashed away, and in a moment was 
lost in the forest. She went in the direction of 
the hounds. —From A-Hunting of the Deer, by 
Charles Dudley Warner. Taken from the Jones 
Fifth Reader. 


tain now; it was near. 


would soon be upon 
turned again for flight. 


Perhaps she was thinking. 


School Work 

It is comforting to see that writers for the school 
children are endeavoring to instill the lessons of 
humanity that many children get nowhere else, and 
the above quotation from a new series of readers 
is only one out of many that have the same hu- 
mane tendency. 

It will be a source of satisfaction to those read- 
ers of this magazine who were so surprised and 
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displeased to find an article published in a religious 
paper encouraging the idea of hunting as ‘* sport” 
to read a different point of view by Thomas Stan- 
ley, taken from the London Humane Review. 
These short extracts are from an article entitled 
‘The Economics of Hunting :” 

‘¢A good recreation should do no harm to others. 
But can this be said of hunting? As regards fox 
hunting in particular, the fox is a mischievous 
animal who would have been exterminated, like 
the wolf, long ago if he had not been preserved 
He kills young 


lambs, fowl and anything of the kind that comes 


for the pleasure of hunting him. 


his way; and woe to the farmer who revenges 
himself by killing the depredator; even the hare 
But the hunt 
The 
hunters break down the farmer’s fences and frighten 


and the deer are not quite innocuous. 
is worse than the animals who are hunted. 


his cattle and sheep, often causing the loss of 
calves and lambs, and injure his crops, while he 
has no redress, because the landlord has in his lease 
At 
the end of a day’s hunting perhaps the number of 


reserved the right of hunting over the lands. 


persons injured by it is equal to the number of per- 
sons who have enjoyed the recreation. 

‘‘In the present day there is extraordinary incon- 
sistency of opinion and practice with regard to 
Bear-baiting and bull-baiting have been 
If half 


a dozen boys are convicted of chasing and worry- 


sports. 
suppressed by law as cruel and inhuman. 


ing a cat to death, they may be punished by fine or 
imprisonment. But if a hundred ladies and gentle- 
men, with the aid of a pack of hounds, worry a fox, 
a hare or a stag to death, it is considered a fine 
and noble sport. Yet the actual cruelty is the 
same in both cases. No one who has ever wit- 
nessed the death of a fox or hare torn to pieces by 
the hounds can deny that it is a disgusting and 
brutal spectacle; but the gayety of the concomi- 
tants, the handsome horses, the scarlet coats, the 
pleasant company, the exhilarating exercise, all this 
glamour veils the cruelty of the sport and blinds 
We 


must strip off the disguise and look at these things 


people from seeing it in its true character. 


as they really are; and then what is the difference 
between the supposed case of the cat done to 
death by six urchins and a terrier after an exciting 
chase, and that of a fox, hare or stag done to death 
by a fashionable company of ladies and gentlemen.” 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


Dog Thieves 

Stealing is always a mean crime, but stealing a 
dog is both mean and cruel. There is a brutality 
about it that makes it deserving. of a heavy pun- 
ishment. The men who carry on kennels with 
stolen dogs should be vigorously followed up and 
The dog that has been a great 
pet and slept at night in his owner’s bedchamber 


heavily punished. 


is liable to die from the loss of affection and lack 


of care he has been accustomed to, while his 


owner suffers often for months, not knowing the 
fate of a cherished companion or pet. 


A woman came to the League one day with a 


large bull terrier she was evidently very fond of. 
She exhibited his best points and told how much 
she and her husband enjoyed the companionship of 
the dog who had never been separated from them. 
since his puppyhood. It was pleasant to see such 
a mutual affection. 


About two weeks later the same woman came 
again, but this time without her dog and ina con- — 


dition of great nervous excitement. Her dog had 
gone out, as he sometimes did on the sidewalk, and 


had not come back. She knew he had been de- 


tained forcibly and carried away, as of his own ac- 


She | 


cord he never stayed away from his home. 
said that she and her husband had both been up all 


night watching for the dog, and she had been mak- 


ing inquiries in every direction. She was so over- 


come with grief she could hardly speak, and she _ 
begged the clerk to tell her what she could do that - 


she had not already done. Such advice as was 
thought of was given her and she went away. In 
less than an hour she came back bringing her dog 
with her, and this is how she found him. 


When she left the League she started out to 


wander aimlessly about the streets with little hope 
She felt impelled to 


of ever seeing her dog again. 


go on Harrison avenue and there she saw a wagon ~ 


stopping with no driver in sight. Behind the 
wagon, ‘tied with a rope fastened around his 
neck, was an unhappy looking dog, which, to 
her surprise and joy, she recognized as her own. 
The thief had taken off the dog’s collar and thrown 


hay 
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it into the back of the wagon. Half crazy with 
excitement, the woman unfortunately did not stop 
to see what name was on the wagon, but quickly 
releasing her dog and snatching his collar, she 
hurried with him to the Animal Rescue League, 
where she stayed until she got over her excitement 
sufficiently to go home. ‘Those who believe in 
special guidance may take this incident as a case 
where the woman was guided by some unseen 
hand exactly to the spot where her dog was to be 
found; but why she should be thus favored when 
others equally anxious to get back their lost pets do 
not find them is a question no one can answer. 


An inquiry was made at the League for a dog 
that had been stolen almost trom the doorsteps of 
his master’s house. He was the companion and 
pet of a blind woman who has been very much 
- overcome by his loss. The inquiry was made with 
the hope that the dog might have been sold and 
have escaped and been brought to the League. 
Another case reported to the League was of a lost 
- dog, belonging to a child who was an invalid and 
had not had a night’s rest since his dog was taken 
from him. There was danger that the loss of the 
dog would be a serious obstacle to the child’s re- 
covery. 


An incident related at the League this week 
shows why men are sometimes driven to take des- 
perate measures to rid a neighborhood of danger- 
ous dogs that are allowed to run at large. Two 
dogs in a certain locality go out together appar- 
ently in search of something they can kill. Valued 
cats have fallen victims to their thirst for killing, 
and now a small pet dog has been injured so 
severely that he died. If a dog poisoner begins 
work in that neighborhood he may be inexcusable, 
but his reasons will not be difficult to fathom. No 
one has a right to keep such dogs as these. They 
are as dangerous as wild beasts and the law should 
protect a neighborhood that is suffering with such 
~ an infliction. 


Extracts from Letters ss 

I will give a few extracts from letters which 
we have received, showing what good homes we 
have obtained for some of our dogs. We have 
many more such letters, but have not space enough 
to give them all. 


‘‘The bull terrier is still with us and seems very 
contented. He plays about the place most of the 
day, and has shown no inclination to run away. 
He is very much of a pup, and it has been pretty 
hard work training him, as he knew absolutely 
nothing when he came, but he seems perfectly 
good natured, so I hope in time he will learn to 
behave as he should.” 


‘‘In answer to your postal about the little dog 
that I took from you, I will say that the only way 
for me to do is to take him into the Home some day 
that you may all see for yourselves what a fine little 
dog he is. A week from the day I took him there 
was a great improvement, and I feel quite confident 


when I say if you should see him to-day you would 


never take him for the same poor little starved dog 
that left the Home. We are all very fond of him. 
We have made a great pet of him, and he seems to 
be very contented.” 


‘¢My aunts are delighted with ‘Dick,’ and he with 
them; he has never chased the chickens, but likes 
to watch them fed, and to go out in the hen yard. 
He has a number of tricks, can walk forward, 
backward, sideways, play dead, etc.; only we do 
not know how to tell him what words were used. 
He is inclined to wear a chip on his shoulder as far 
as other dogs are concerned. He is most affection- 
ate, welcomes each member of the family with 
great demonstration. He loves to be combed and 
brushed, will come any time when they show him 
a comb, and stand quite as long as they are will- 
ing to comb.” 


(The writer of this letter took two kittens and a 
dog from us :) 

‘‘The little boy was delighted with the kittens, 
and my husband fell in love with the dog. We 
have named the kittens ‘Bess’ and ‘Topsy,’ and 
the dog ‘Dandy,’ and he will have a nice collar 
with his name on it to-morrow, and then we will 
get him if he should stray away.” 


‘‘T owe you an apology for this tardy acknowl- 
edgment of the nice fox terrier you sent me for 
my friend. She and her husband are very much 
The little fel- 
low seems happy in his new home and is fond 
of his master and mistress, as they are of him. 
He is well behaved and so far she has discovered 


no bad tricks. 


pleased with him, and thank you. 


I can vouch for his kind treatment.”’ 
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‘‘Replying to your postal card, I take pleasure 
in saying that the dog I took from the League has 
proved quite satisfactory, and seems to delight in 
his new home at Cohasset. He is well and roams 
at will over the place, and seems to have no incli- 
My sister, to whom I gave 


him, and my mother and the maids are all very 


nation to run away. 


fond of and devoted to him.”’ 


A NOVEL NEST. 


We receive some very pleasing letters in regard 
to cats and this is one of them. A very pretty cat 
was brought in here one day that had met with an 
accident and lost one eye. We hardly expected 
to be able to get a home for that cat, but we suc- 
ceeded and after a time received the following 
letter 

‘‘The first thing I did was to wash his poor little 
eye, then I gave him a flea bath and combed his 
hair. When my husband opened the door kitty 
was sitting on his pillow. Mr. B said, ‘Now 
that is the kind of cat to have;’ and when he went 
to pick him up, the dear little thing rolled over 
and began to play with his hand. For fully five 
minutes Mr. B did not notice his affliction, and 
when he did he said, ‘Oh, who did that?’ I said, 


‘Papa, it is his misfortune, not his fault,’ and he 


picked him up in his arms and went into the other. 
room. Then I knew kitty had won! You see 
he crept into Mr. B ’s heart before he knew the 
kitty was disfigured, so all is well.” 


CARE OF OUR 


USEFUL FRIENDS 


Mr. J. Connell in the Humane Review (Lon- 
don, Ernest Bell, publisher) has an excellent 


article about the horse, from which we take the fol- 


lowing : 


‘‘The most common of all causes of balking is 


simple overloading. _ The writer remembers a mare 
who was at ordinary times a most willing worker 
and, indeed, a celebrated trotter. She was always 
ready to draw up to eighteen hundredweight on a 
light cart, but when loaded beyond that point she 
simply stood still, and no amount of persuasion or 


threats or violence could induce her to move either. 


backward or forward. She was not a strong ani- 
mal, and in all probability this was just her way of 
informing all whom it might concern that she was 
I can certify that 
she soon educated her owner, who was my father, 
and that the lesson she inculcated was productive 


being taxed beyond her power. 


of better treatment to her companion horses as well 
Much of the balking which one- 
witnesses in the streets is directly and immediately 
due to overloading. There is more, however, of 


as to herself. 


the latter than of the former, and hardly a day 
passes in which I do not come upon a case which 
makes me regret that the poor animal has not sense 
enough to balk. 

‘<It cannot be denied that one occasionally meets 


cases of balking which appear to be without any 


justification whatever; the harness fits properly, 


the horse is not overloaded, and the driver is not 
If these be investigated it 


too free with the whip. 
will be found that the balking almost always be- 
gan in some one of the ways just enumerated, and 


that the vice was aggravated by brutality. It is’ 


now incurable. Flagellation will make it worse, 
if that be possible. Henceforth the horse will only 
be useful as one of ateam. There his companions 


will drag him along if necessary, and ultimately — 


compel him to do some of the work. 


‘‘All young animals are fond of play, and the 
young horse, to a greater extent perhaps than any 
of the others, is obliged to play with his mouth. 
He cannot, like the kitten or the puppy, use his 
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paws. Nothing delights him more than being 
caressed, and he shows his gratitude by taking in 
his lips or his teeth the hand of his friend. If 
treated gently and with confidence, he will never 
bite. 


‘Let the reader try this plan with a young foal. 
Let him scratch it gently between the ears and talk 
soothingly toit. Should it run away, as it is likely 
to do at first, let him not.follow, but entice it 
back with: soft words. Soon it will temporarily 
desert its mother for its playmate. In course of 

time, when out in the fields, it will run up to 
strangers, especially if they be children. It will 
take their hands, and even their faces, in its pre- 
hensile lips. It will pretend to nibble the trésses 
of little girls, without, however, doing them the 
slightest injury. This shows clearly that to play 


with his mouth is a habit natural to the horse. 


“sIt is almost incredible, but true, nevertheless, 
that many grooms and stable boys fail or refuse to 
recognize this fact. When the young horse at- 
tempts to touch them with his lips they often beat 
him. 
tickle him, they pinch him, they even stick pins in 
him. The horse is slow to take offence. For a 
long time teasing will only have the effect of mak- 
ing him play more vigorously. By degrees, how- 
ever, as he is made to endure more pain, he will 
learn tosnap. At first he will only pretend to bite, 
but later he will actually bite. When that stage is 
reached, he will not wait to be provoked, he will 
challenge the combat. 
tunity to seize his tormentor, and will, indeed, 
seize anybody who comes within his reach. A 
He will lift 
By degrees 
he will learn to use his feet, he will trample on 
him and kick him. Heis never to be trusted. A 
stallion is generally worse in this respect than any 
other horse. 


Some do even worse,—they tease him, they 


He will watch his oppor- 


biting horse is a dangerous animal. 
his victim and shake him like a rat. 


Professor 
Stewart, in his Stable Economy, says: ‘I have 
seen biters punished until they trembled in every 
joint and were ready to drop, but have never in 
any case known them to be cured by this treatment 
or byany other. The lash is forgotten in an hour, 
and the horse is as ready and determined to repeat 


‘Is there any remedy for biting? 


the offence as before. He appears unable to resist 
the temptation, and in its worst form biting is a 
species of insanity.’ 


hopeful. 


This does not make one very 
Obviously it is better to make a friend 
than an enemy of the horse.” 


A Steam Bath for Cats 

The season is upon us when our fourfooted 
friends as well as ourselves are liable to suffer with 
colds and some one may like to try this remedy 
given by Ella Wheeler Wilcox in the Cat Journal 
last fall: 

‘¢All cat breeders know that medicated steam is 
the invariable prescription for a cat suffering from 
cold in the head or from asthma or catarrh. 

‘¢¢ Hold the animal over a dish of boiling water 
containing a spoonful of benzoin and a few drops 
of creoline,’ is the remedy suggested by veterinary 
experts. But how to ‘hold the cat’ long enough 
for the steam to effect a cure, is the question. I 
have for years experimented in various ways, and 
at last have hit upon a plan so simple and effica- 
cious that I desire to give all cat lovers the benefit 
Olrits | 

‘‘Take a large dry goods box, four feet high at 
least, make a door to it, put ina shelf. Bore a 
dozen holes in the shelf, and two or three in the 
top of the box. Under the shelf set your basin of 
boiling water medicated, put the cat on the shelf 
and shut the door. The steam rises through the 
holes in the shelf and the cat is obliged to inhale 
it. I have kept two young cats suffering from se- 
vere catarrh in this box an hour at a time, and they 
seemed to enjoy it, putting their noses close over 
the holes as if they understood that the steam gave 
relief, 

‘’The water needs to be boiling when taken from 
the fire and put in the box. After fifteen or so 
minutes it can be put back on the fire and reheated. 

‘‘The box soon becomes saturated with the tarry 
odor of the creoline, and my cats have several 
times chosen it as a place to sleep when not being 
‘steamed.’ After inhaling the hot steam it is 
necessary to keep the pussies in a dry, warm 
room for some time.” 


Twenty-seven thousand tickets sold for the foot- 
ball game represent money enough to carry on 
the work of an Animal Rescue League five or six 
years. 
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LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES a 


A Fair for the benefit of the Animal Rescue 
League will be held at Hotel Somerset, December 1, 
from 10 until 6, and December 2, from 10 until 1. 

The following ladies will take part in the fair: 

Fancy Table—Mrs. C. B. Denny, Brush Hill 
Road, Hyde Park; Mrs. Charles E. Inches, Mrs. 
Hugh Cammin, Miss Gladys Appleton. 

Baby Table—Miss Grelaud, 499 Beacon street ; 
Mrs. Curtis Guild, Jr., Miss Johnson, Mrs. 
Stephen Bennett, Miss Eleanor Parker. 

Household Table—Mrs. C. H. Fiske, Jr., 
Marlboro street ; 
dom, Miss Norton, Mrs. J. S. Lee, Miss Preston, 
Miss Rogers. 

Books and Photographs—Miss Annie F. Man- 
ning, 129 Commonwealth avenue; Miss Anita 
Calif. 

Miscellaneous Table—Miss Manning, 129 Com- 
monwealth avenue; Mrs. Andrew Robeson. 

Flower Table—Miss Estelle H. Kimball, 134 
Miss Miriam Coffin, Miss Miriam 
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Beacon street ; 
Kimball. 

Cake Table—Mrs. Livingston Cushing, 8 Wal- 
nut street, Boston; Mrs. M. F. Blake, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Endicott, Jr., Miss Helen Burnham, Miss 
Margaret Young. 

Candy Table—Maiss Rosamond Lang, 8 Brimmer 
street; Miss Katherine Foote, Miss Marie Hastings, 

Grab—Miss Anna E. Storrs. 

Directors’ Table—Mrs. Huntington Smith, Ani- 
mal Rescue League; Mrs. William Endicott, Jr., 
Miss Julia Hilliard, Miss M. H. Whitwell, Miss 
Anne E. Fisher, Miss Helen Willard, Miss Helen 
Loring, Miss Martha C. Codman. 

Restaurant under the charge of Mrs. John C. 
Fairchild. 

Table d’hote luncheon from 12 to 2, and tea 
from 4 to 6. A Japanese artist will paint Christ- 
mas cards at reasonable cost. 

Contributions of articles suitable for any of the 
tables or donations of money will be gratefully re- 
ceived by Mrs. J. M. B. Churchill, 7 West Cedar 
street, or by any of the ladies to whose names ad- 
dresses are appended. 


Mrs. B. W. Warren, Miss Win- - 


Work on our new place, 51 Carver street, is 
progressing rapidly, and we hope to begin to 
move the middle of this month. We shall have 
much more room for our work and can carry it on 
with greater comfort to the animals, the workers, 
and our many visitors. As soon as we are in order 
we wish to welcome all our members and show 
them over the place. This will be easier than 
trying to describe it. 

There was a great deal that had to be done to 
render the houses habitable. They are old and 
have been occupied as lodging houses, therefore 
needed a very thorough renovation. It was rather 
amusing to read a letter in which one, who said he 
had great sympathy with the work, protested against 
our carrying it on in a ‘‘lodging-house district.” _ 
As a matter of fact the best people of the neigh- 
borhood where we are going are thankful to have 
the tenants that were in some of the houses in- 
cluded in our purchase dislodged and a cleansing, ~ 
both physical and moral, take place. One man, 
who is a very near neighbor, said, ‘‘I would far 
rather have the dogs and cats than the howling 
and fighting drunken men and women that were in 
that house.” 


When we first attempted to look over the houses, — 
a very degraded-looking woman, insane with drink, 
shouted the most insulting remarks from an upper 
window of one house. A man, who had a brutal, 
wicked face, came reeling down the stairs in an- 
other of the houses, and was violently abusive. 
In one house there was a good and respectable 
family, who have moved near the house they left, 
and who can be counted upon as friends of the | 
work. 
lodged a man was living in one room who went 
through the Civil War, an American man, poor, 
and getting on in years, but patient and uncom- 
plaining. Hecan earn but a small amount weekly, 
and has an invalid daughter in a hospital or asylum 
whom he supports. 
houses a little world, with good and evil under one ~ 
roof. 


This is a good time to remind our members and 
friends of our Christmas party which we give to 
the neighborhood and to some of the children out- 
side the neighborhood with whom we have be- 
come acquainted through the League work. Our 


In the house where the drunken woman. f 


So we have found these — 
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party is not confined to ,the children. We take 
pains to include old people who often are forgotten, 
and mothers of families, also lonely men, like the 
old soldier, and solitary sewing women who are in 
need of such cheer. “ We have a longer list this 
year than usual and need more contributions of 
Will not those 
who can help us please send us word what they 
are ready to do? We would like to have gifts for 
young and old, and a generous supper for all. If 
any one would like a list of some special men, 
women or children to whom Christmas gifts will 
carry happiness and comfort, such a list will be 
sent on request. Our League work brings out 
needs and sorrows that would not have been dis- 
closed through other means. 


gifts, refreshments. and money. 


We are making a special effort to interest the 
boys who live in the neighborhood of our work. 
We want them to bring the mangy, diseased and 
undesired cats and kittens to the League instead 
of kicking them to death or setting them up for 
targets in the alleys. Even worse has been done; 
but already we see a difference in that part of the 
city where the League is situated. Children, 
' sometimes boys and often girls, bring us cats and 
kittens that they have bravely taken away from 
less humane children who were torturing them to 
death. The educational value of our work, be- 
cause it is located in a part of the city where the 
greatest cruelties were perpetrated on the smaller 
animals, can only be estimated by those who are 
engaged in the work and see for themselves. Were 
we outside the city our work would lose three- 
fourths of its value. 


Another enterprising and kind-hearted company 
of children surprised us last month by visiting the 
League, bringing with them thirty-eight dollars, 
the proceeds of a fair held by ‘‘The Merry Twelve’”’ 
for the benefit of our homeless dogsand cats. The 
fair was held one Saturday afternoon in Sleeper 
Hall, Medford. Nearly two hundred tickets at 
ten and fifteen cents were sold. 

The following young girls had charge of the 
tables: fancy table, Helen Lamprey and Myra S. 
Swift; candy table, Alice Brooks and Pauline 
lemonade, Flora Cook 


Lamprey ; 


and Genie 


Miller; refreshments, Gertrude Lamprey, Alice 
Currier and Lillian Lafricain. Other assistants 
were Ruth House, Mildred Jenkins and Louise 
Taylor, andthe manager of the fair was Myra S. 
Swift. 


young people take hold of the work and help it in 


It is encouraging to the League when the 


this most welcome manner. 


Two letters have been received by Mrs. M. F. 
Blake, who sent one of the League dogs to Capt. 
J. G. Eaton of the Massachusetts. The first letter 
said: ‘*Sandy arrived in New York in excellent 
condition yesterday morning. I had my coxswain 
of the gig go over to the station for him, and he 
duly reached the ship. 


with him, and already he is being petted by every 


I am perfectly delighted 
one on board. The only fear I now have is that 
he will be spoiled by too much attention.” 

The second letter said: ‘‘I must tell you about 
sandy Sailor. He sleeps in my outer office where 
the marine on orderly duty keeps his watch all 
night long. Naturally Sandy has acquired a strong 
liking for the man he nearly always finds awake 
and near him. Four nights ago the orderly fell 
asleep about two in the morning, and when this 
was discovered and the officer of the deck started 
to have him waked up, Sandy would not allow any 
one to come near him, so fiercely did he charge 
every one trying to approach his sleeping friend. 
Thus we had the captain’s dog guarding an orderly 
who was asleep, whilst the orderly was derelict in 


his duty. . Subversion of discipline, but creditable 


in Sandy.” 


One of the most painful episodes of the month 
of October at the Animal Rescue League was the 
suffering of an old dog found on the streets and 
brought there. He was lame and infirm with age, 
but looked as if he had been well kept. It 
was incomprehensible that any one should have 
The 
League advertised him but heard nothing, and as 


lost that old dog and not advertised him. 


soon as it seemed impossible that any owner would 
Those 
who are at all sceptical on the subject of mental 


appear his suffering was mercifully ended. 


suffering in the lower animals should have watched 
that dog those wearisome days he was waiting and 
hoping to be reclaimed. He paced the house from 


one room to another continuously, only stopping 
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when completely exhausted, and from time to time 
he would give utterance to most heartrending 
What 


a pity he could not have told how he came to be 


cries that sounded human in their anguish. 


wandering on the streets and where he came from ! 
What sort of person’ could it have been who would 
not make every effort to find an old dog that was 
lost? 
extreme cruelty. 


To desert the old and the feeble is an act of 


The League never had a finer lot of cats than it 
has at present. Among them are three pure white 
cats, one of whom has blue eyes. ‘There is a very 
large contented tiger and white cat, Toby by name, 
whose mistress had to give him up because she 
went South. There is Tommy Tiddler, a fine 
large gray and white cat, who was banished. be- 
cause he could not agree with the dog. There is 
the Outsider, who persisted in making an entrance 
over the neighboring roofs into the window and 
kept coming until allowed to stay; he is a large 
maltese and white cat, not well kept, with one rib 
broken but healed in its own fashion; a purring, 
affectionate cat to human kind, but a born fighter, 
who has to be kept out of the cats’ room and given 
the run of the whole house. Then there is ‘‘the 
Mascot,” a tiny kitten brought in with an urgent 
request emphasized with a generous gift of money 
to keep the little one for a good home. ‘There are 
tiger cats, black cats, all gray cats; and one cool 
day recently when nine were counted asleep close 
cuddled together in the largest cat basket, the 
colors as they mingled had a really artistic and 
beautiful effect. 


The cat is called kat in Danish and Dutch, 
in Swedish, chat in French, 


katt 
katti or katze in Ger- 
man, catus in Latin, gatto in Italian, gato in Por- 
tuguese and Spanish, kot in Polish, kots in Rus- 
cath in Welsh, kath in Cornish, catua in 
Basque, and gaz or katz in Armenian. 


sian, 


There is something very subtle in the action of 


Homeopathic Remedies on animals, who seem 
more susceptible to their action than human beings. 

The lives of many pets have been saved by a 
Otis Clapp 


and Son, of Boston or Providence, will gladly give 


timely dose of one of these remedies. 


information of their use. 


Any one having blankets, quilts, towels, chairs, 
settees ot tables to spare might help the League by 
sending them to our address, 51 Camel street, after 


~ November 20. 


DEAN OF PRESS CLIPPERS. 


Has Developed the 


Business to Surprising Proportions. 


The New York 
Journalist editori- 
ally says: ‘‘ With 
the passing of Henry 
Romeike, Frank 
Burrelle becomes the 
dean of the Press 
Clippers, having the 
second oldest and 
largest bureau. Le 
rot est morte, vive 
le roi!” 

The press clipping industry was orig- 
inated by the late Henry Romeike. His 
idea was to cater to the personality, 
aiming to supply artists, writers, actors 
and other persons in public lifewith com- 
ment concerning themselves. Thisidea 
‘vas developed most successfully by Mr. 
Romeike; but Mr. Burrelle, a lawyer by 
education and a business man of wide 
range of experience, developed the idea 
to cover a much broader field. In the 
papers he found suggestions for the mer- 
chant, the contractor, and the supply 
house. He placed persons looking for 
opportunities to sell their goods in com-- 
munication with probable buyers. 

Many large corporations (industrial 
and otherwise) pay large sums of money 
to secure publicity, employing press 
agents for that purpose, and through the 
Burrelle Bureau they are able to keep 
tab successfully on the work performed 
by their representatives. 

The ramification and development of 
the press clipping industry is not nearly 
understood nor appreciated by the aver- 
age public, but that Mr. Burrelle has 
developed the industry far beyond the 
original purpose of the pioneer is readily 
conceded by all who have come in con- 
tact with him personally.—THE EDITOR 
AND PUBLISHER. 


HUMANE CALEN DAR 


ANDSOME half-tone print from original 
photograph, and pointed paragraphs on 
care of animals, suitable for homes, schools, 

offices, reading rooms, stables and other public 
places. Size, JJ x 14 inches. Price for single 
calendar ten cents, postage five cents. Six dol- 
lars per hundred, with name and address of any 
Humane Society printed on face of card if desired. 


frank A. Burrelle 


ORDER FROM 


M. L. HALL 
356 Carpenter St. Providence, R. I. 
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OLp Grist MILL 


r fs 


T this season of the year we find that 
f 2 dogs and puppies do much better and are 
healthier when fed on Old Grist Mill Dog 
Bread and Puppy Bread. They eat it readily 
and it agrees with them, keeping their coats 
in good condition and their general health fine: 
Young puppies should have the Puppy Bread 
which is made from a special formula. Puppies, 
like babies, have delicate stomachs and what 
would suffice for a full grown dog would not 
do at all for a delicate baby dog. 7 


Potter & Wrightington 


35 CHARLES RIVER AVENUE, 
CHARLESTOWN DISTRICT, BOSTON. 


JAYNES’ BALSAM 
OF TAR 


FAILS to CURE your cough 


... We refund your money... 


eyo. otores<o.. 


Washington St., cor. Hanover, 
877 Washington St., opp. Oak 


Summer St., cor. South 


MRS. WESSELHOEFT’S 


Latest Book 


Jack, the Fire-Dog 


By the author of ‘‘ Sparrow the Tramp, ’’ 
‘* Foxy, the Faithful,”’ etc. ~ 


Finely illustrated, 12mo, $1.00 net. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


Village Street Veterinary 
Hospital. 


(Formerly Veterinary Hospital of Harvard University.) 


ESTABLISHED 188<é. 


The only building in Boston especially designed and erected 
as a Hospital for Animals. 

Animals received into the Hospital, or visited in their own 
stables, at any time. 


FREDERICK H. OSGOOD, Veterinarian, 


50 VILLAGE STREET, BOSTON. 
Telephone, Tremont 137 and 138. 


New Hospital for Animals 


332 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
CATS, DOGS, HORSES 


The Newest and Best Equipped Institution for Surgical and 
Medical Cases East of Chicago 


ANIMALS VISITED AT HOME OR SENT FOR IF DESIRED 


CHARLES P. LYMAN, Dean of the late Harvard Veterinary School 
RICHARD P. LYMAN, M. D. V. (Harv.), formerly of Hartford, Conn. 


Telephone, Branch Exchange 2200—2201 Back Bay 


pol 


“TRADE MARK. 


a a0 CLEANLINESS. 


A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS. 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequaled. For 
keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from vermin, 
and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, etc., it has 
the warm approval of all lovers of animals. 


The Sulpho-Napthol Co., Haymarket Square, Boston. 
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VcINN & COMPANY'S BOOKS ON ANIMALS. | 
Eddy’s Friends and Helpers. 


‘By SARAH J. EDDY. 


Sq. 12mo, cloth. 231 pages. Fully illustrated. Mailing price 70 cents. 


This volume is intended for children of from ten to twelve years of age. The text and the illustrations will 
arouse the children’s interest in animals and lead them to feel sympathy for their dumb friends. 


Long’s Wood Folk Series Hodge’s Nature Study and Life. 


Mailing price $1.65. 
Ways of Wood Folk. 
Mailing price 60 cents. Gould’s Mother Nature’s Children. 


Mailing price 70 cents. 


Wilderness Ways. 


AAU SP eae Stickney’s Bird World. 
Secrets of the Woods. 
Mailing price 60 cents. 


Wood Folks at School. Comstock’s Ways of the Six-Footed. 
Mailing price 60 cents. Mailing price 45 cents. 


GINN & COFIPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


Mailing price 70 cents. 


Specialist 


Diseases of Small Animals 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE . . 


Telephone, 964-6 Cambridge | Dog Crates for Shipping Dogs, from.$3.00 to $22.00 each. 


Dog Carrying Baskets from $3.00 to $5.00 each. Try LOV= — 


ELL’S DOG SOAP, Entirely Harmless, Improves Coat, Kills 
Fleas, Contains no Acids. 25c per Cake. Box of 3 Cakes 60c. 


Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, Complete Line of Dog Collars, Remedies, Biscuit, etc. Send 
or call for Catalogue of Dog Supplies. ? 


4 Fayette Street, IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 2 


3 TO 6 P. M. DAILY 163 and 165 Washington Street, Boston. 
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